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THE EXILE. 



Wanderer, Pilgrim, or whatever thou be. 
Traveller through this weary world with me, 
Eeceiving all rich bounties from above. 
Or pining ^neath distresses sent in love, 
Eefleet with me, while thus I here relate 
Of one who had through life a chequered fate. 
But, sure, the task I wish to undertake, 
Eor me is far too noble and too great; 
Yet I will hope, and trust to be forgiven. 
Like men of old, who tried to build to heaven. 
My hero is a youth of noble birth. 
Endowed with mind and heart of solid worth ; 



2 THE EXILE. 

Italia ^twas, with her soft and sunny clime 

And dark blue sky, that on his birth did smile ; 

Italia ! of every age the boasted pride. 

Seeming as though it weye the earth^s loved bride. 

But as His fit his name you well should know. 

Behold it now, the young Count Marino. 

A majesty of soul beams o^er his face. 

United with a soft and court-like grace ; 

His full dark eye mostly bespeaks deep thought. 

But when his distant Home is named. 

Or aught to call up memory, with her long train 

Of awful visions, to his fevered brain. 

Then, like a torrent driven of the wind. 

Or like the panting of the tracted hind. 

The flash of mental anguish fires his eye. 

His tortured heart sends forth the long deep sigh. 

I wish that thou hadst heard Marino tell, 

I fear my memory wiU not serve me weU. 

Once, when his thoughts were fixed upon his home. 

He thus began : '^ My noble, splendid Borne ! 

Land of my birth, though thou hast slighted me. 

As containing all I love, I worship thee ! 



THE EXILE. 

How sweetly passed my life's first seven years. 

So fondly loved, I scarce shed childhood's tears ; 

Alike the darling of my father — mother,. 

Plaything of each elder sister — brother. 

And stiU a portion of their love is mine : 

It cannot be, that in a foreign clime 

Our binding nature can be rent in twain ; 

One sympathetic love does through us reign. 

Alas ! my spirit is no more my own. 

Back to the keeping of my friends 'tis flown ; 

Each face, each scene, so faithfully I see. 

Sure, an exile I am not, cannot be. 

I see the anguish of my father's soul. 

His manly force can scarce the tear control ; 

I see my mother's face, that ever wore 

So sweet a smile, it gladdened all who saw : 

That face I grieve to see so pale and wan. 

Her tears they flow for me, her Exile Son. 

Bjiow, parents dear, that I have friendship found, 

And that I dwell on favoured Christian ground. 

Such as I trust my own will one day be ; 

Then wilt thou stretch thine arms to welcome me. 

B 2 



4 THE EXILE. 

How shall I paint the struggle of that hour. 

When conscience and affection fought for power ? 

The former was victorious, and, unknown. 

Save to myself, I fled me from mj home. 

Speed on — speed on — I bid my charioteer. 

How could I linger amid scenes so dear ? 

I could not trust myself to gaze and pause. 

But sought with haste to reach Italic shores. 

And this I did, and now awaited me 

Another trial of my constancy : 

I stood upon the last Italian ground. 

My friends, my country, whispered in each sound ; 

A crowd of varied thoughts rushed to my brain. 

Not such as could my peace of mind sustain ; 

Each moment seemed to increase the love I bore 

My home, which, to subdue, I tried the more. 

That I might with courage bid farewell. 

And thence go forth, borne on the ocean's sweU. 

How awful is the grandeur of the sea, 

Our mind is lost in its immensity ; 

^Twere impious did we seek to understand 

How she is governed by Almighty hand ; 



THE EXILE. 

Wreathing the earth, while floating through the air, 
Filling her depths,, leaving her lands bare. 
Prom thoughts like these I was constrained t* exclaim 
In fervent language, echoing o'er the plain, 
' Roll on, thou mighty Ocean, 
Nor cease thy endless roar. 
Be still in every motion 

What thou hast been before/ 
When the mind soars high in contemplation. 
And we exist in sweet imagination, 
A moment hurls us to the depths below. 
And makes us all our nothingness to know. 
Peace was no more mine, my unhappy flight 
Had cast around my hearth a chilling blight ; 
Since then, too well I knew, with accents wild. 
My parents sought the presence of their child -, 
Their every pang was swiftly borne to me, 
I felt — I knew — of all their misery. 
At length I seemed arousing from a dream. 
And all around me but a changed scene ; 
A sound of distant voices smote mine ear, 
While to the shore the busy throng drew near ; 
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And yonder, heaving at her anchor, lay 

A noble ship/ impatient of her sway. 

One eflfort— -one last struggle — one adieu. 

And I was launched upon the waters blue ; 

Seeking with stedfast gaze the land I left, 

Till this receding, me of all bereft. 

How have I cherished this last glimpse of thee. 

My own, my well-remembered Italy ! 

Amid the labours of the passing day. 

Amid the excited mirth of evenings gay, 

Fve turned, while thou hast risen to my view. 

And veiled a curtain round all else but you. 

But I am wandering ; hearer, forgive me. 

And again I will resume my history. 

Now, I did myself begin to weary. 

With questions on my solitary journey. 

And hopes and fears rushed on me like a flood. 

While, silent and unknown, upon the deck I stood. 

No friendly hand was near, to clasp in mine. 

No friendly heart, round mine to intertwine ; 

My soul's outpourings knew no place of rest, 

And so flowed back again to my torn breast. 



THE EXILE. 

Shall I be spared, to reach in this frail bark. 

When billows rise, and gathering clouds grow dark, 

That land, whereon I would an altar raise. 

To ofiFer up my gratitude and praise ? 

' Yes, — ^yes, thou shalt,' was whispered in my ear, 

' Rest on my strength, and thou hast nought to fear/ 

Henceforth these words appeared my guiding star. 

And I in calmness mused, and gazed afar 

Across the glassy deep ; at length the day 

Burst forth, scattering the nightly clouds away ; 

And as the sun, with slow majestic might, 

Bose till he gained his due meridian height. 

There seemed a vapour, rising from the sea, — 

It was the wished-for Isle of Brittany. 

From one, to all, the welcome knowledge spread ; 

That it was welcome, from their looks I read. 

From end to end, the vessel did resound 

With joyful clamours, from the homeward bound. 

Some were embracing in expectancy 

Those who had filled their thoughts in absency ; 

Killing the time that was to intervene. 

Betwixt the coming of the happy scene. 



8 THE EXILE. 

Enough for me, iu silent watch to mark 
The rising vapour, as it grew less dark ; 
To tell her white rocks, as they came in view. 
To mark her onward, as in form she grew. 
Nor more I did ; but watched her to disclose 
Her beauties, one by one, till she arose 
Like mountain from the deep, staying the sea. 
That seemed a-warring with its boundary. 
. With rapid strides we cut the flowing main. 
And soon approached the port we had to gain. 
And now, no longer borne on ocean waves, 
Behold us sailing up the crowded Thames ; 
Proudly advancing, through our silent guard 
Of forest masts, that well-nigh o'er us towered 
In arch o^er head ; their nodding crests would say 
Welcome by us ; right welcome, ye who may. 
Our course was stayed^ our ship at anchor bound : 
Who should be first away, to plant the foot aground ? 
Not I ; — ^I sought, and gained, a lone retreat. 
Wherein to wait a time that seemed more meet 
For me to wander forth. No heart beat high 
With hope, or fainted with a sigh 
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For my return. All this confusion. 

For me to mingle in, Hwas but an intrusion. 

After the first rush, when calm succeeded, 

I slowly to the shore proceeded. 

A stillness reigned around, which startled me : 

Wliere are the countless souls ? none do I see. 

Of all the hosts that passed to and fro ; 

They are gone. And whither shall I go ? 

I leaned my back against a stony pile. 

And courted musings on my fate awhile. 

What varied feelings agitate the mind. 

When we withdraw the veil that is behind. 

To contemplate, in stillest solitude, 

A faithful picture of each scene renewed ! 

Perchance, we live again in childhood's days, 

Fondly recounting all our infant ways ; 

And how each lisping word, each mimic art. 

Each vain essay to play the warlike part. 

Drew down on us the sweetest mother's smile. 

Who watched, with anxious eye, her babe the while. 

If thoughts like these be all that Memory gives. 

Fain would I court her, e'en while memory lives ; 
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But thorns and briars choke the sweetest flowers. 

So griefs do mingle with our happiest hours ; 

Nor can we find, though scanned be histor/s page, 

How we from each, the one can disengage. 

Perchance we live again in youthM sports. 

And feel again the warm and ardent thoughts 

Which fiU the human breast, with hope to attain 

The grand ascendency that rivals gain ; 

Be it in learning, or in boyhood's game. 

The rising world rush on with equal aim ; 

Pursuing for a time our grand career. 

Till to some yawning cavern we're brought near ; 

We stop, reflect, then fear to enter in. 

And would retrace our steps with rapid wing. 

Does our past life a retrospection bear ? 

Can we each action with the good compare ? 

Ah, no ! for ever keen reproaches come. 

Mix with the good, and make the greater sum ; 

Cutting, with sharp scythe, our best actions down. 

Laying bare how we by them did seek renown. 

'Twas not reproach that struggled in my breast. 

For aught I knew of her I was at rest ; 
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'Twas persecution drove me from my home, 

^Twas popish bigotry I shun, to roam 

O^er land and sea, to reach a Christian land. 

Whose language yet I did not understand. 

Bred in the church of Some, in darkness fraught. 

Deep in her learning, I was early taught ; 

Devoted by my friends a priest to be. 

Or perhaps one day to fill the Papal See. 

What man appoints, God disappoints, we're told. 

The truth of this, my tale does here unfold. 

For once the light had shone upon my soul. 

The light of grace that Scripture can unroll : 

It took deep root, and held its purpose fast. 

And o'er my soul such peaceful feelings cast. 

Now though alone, — ^unknown, — without a friend, 

I trusted to my God to ever tend 

My future steps, and keep me in the way 

Of peaceful truth and love, both night and day. 

Strangely suited to my contemplation. 

Fitted to my serious meditation. 

This day on which I first trod British ground. 

Thrilling from north to south with sabbath sound. 
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Few were the footsteps echoing to my own, 
Threading the mazy streets so dull and lone ; 
The houses they seemed tenantless and bare, 
Or else it was that silence reigned there ; 
While all had sought and mingled in the throng. 
And pressed to hear and join the churches song. 
My journe/s o^er, Tve reached the port at last. 
And, confident in hope, my anchor cast ; 
Knowing that waves arise, and billows swell. 
And angry clouds come over, dark and fell ; 
And pilgrims often tremble at the helm. 
Lest ruin should their anchor hope overwhelm. 
But surer, knowing of the brighter sky 
Above the clouds, stretching so far and high ; 
That bursts in all its splendour on the plain. 
And scatters calm upon the sea again. 
Gladly Td welcome, from my native earth. 
Not one, but all her sons, to this new birth ; 
And gladly consecrate my life, till done. 
Unto the Universal Mighty One/^ 
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THE HAEE-BELL. 



I love the simple Haref*bell^ 
So modestly it grows; 

The cottage wall may of it tell, 
And so may plain hedge-rows. 



I love the pale blue Hare-bell, 
In copse- wood lone retreat : 

I find it in the mountain dell. 
Nestling 'mid flowers so sweet. 



I love the slender Hare-bell, 
Hung on its fairy spire : 

It fain might be a fairy spell. 
To support the slender wire. 
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I love the/roffile Hare-bell, 
So tenderly it waves. 

The gentle zephyr bears it well. 
As round the cup it laves. 



I love the dewy Hare-bell, 
So gentle and so sweet : 

'Tis meet for Flora's dewy well. 
Or butterflies' gay feet. 



I love the open Hare-bell, 

So peeping to the skies. 
As if 'twould catch the stars that fell 

To give it golden eyes. 
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ON A HABP. 



And thou art hushed, my lonely harp, 
Thou monitor of that dear child. 

Whose magic touch, and merry heart. 
So oft our evening hour beguiled. 



Alas ! no more thou fill'st the air. 

Nor thrill'st our heart with thy rich tone. 

Nor echo'st forth thy chords so rare. 
For she who struck thee, hence is gone. 



Yet still I love to sit and gaze. 
And image back, in moody trance. 

Some of those bright and joyous lays. 
Might motion to a fairy dance. 



16 ON A HARP. 

No stranger hand shall sweep thee o'er. 
No stranger form thy burthen bear. 

Nor longer hold thy place of yore. 
But fill yon darksome corner there. 



Now other strings thy mistress has, 
Where wave her fairy fingers o'er ; 

And other ears and other eyes 

Catch her sweet notes and bright eyes' lore. 



Till days shall fleetly pass away. 
And Anne Eliza's welcomed home. 

No more thou'lt meet the sunbeam's ray. 
Nor bid us list thy swelling tone. 
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ODE TO MUSIC. 



Music ! Sweet maid of heavenly birth, 
Thou lovely charmer of our earth. 
Would that I had the power to tell 
Of all things how I love thee well ! 
Accept from me this grateful lay. 
In part for that I n'er can pay. 
Who knows when first thy harp was strung? 
Who knows who first thy praises sung ? 
Angels have loved thee, and we're told 
How David strung his harp of old, 
And tunefully liis voice did raise, 
To sing aloud his Maker's praise. 
'Tis very old thou art, and sure 
To endless ages thou'lt endure. 
Yet does thy beauty ne'er decay. 
To us thou art more lovely every day. 

c 
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Now like unto a gay parterre. 

Each spring renewed with something rare, 

Art thou, sweet music ; in thy skill. 

Displayed in decking at thy will. 

Then shining forth to be admired. 

By us thy slaves, by thee inspired ; 

As thou art either sad or gay. 

So we do either weep or play. 

As sinks the sun on summer's eve. 

The gay and busy throng we leave. 

And wander far through copse and grove, 

To contemplate, as on we rove : 

Now softer music meets our ear. 

The tuneful host, it doth appear. 

Sweetly warble an evening song. 

Then gain their rest the leaves among. 

How changeless is the love we bear 

To what we term our " national air :'' 

Our very blood thrills through our veins. 

Our spirits echo to its strains. 

See the tired soldier, far away, 

For his country fighting for the day. 
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How, when he hears his national air. 
He rushes on, the foe to dare. 
Since thou, sweet music, tunest thy lyre. 
The weary soldier to inspire 
With courage to renew the fight. 
And to preserve our countr/s right. 
Let all the world thy praises sing. 
Thy echo e'en through forests ring. 
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THE MIDNIGHT VISITOR. 



In one of those pretty drawing-rooms found in the 
mansion of a country squire, were assembled a Christmas 
party. The squire and his lady were drawing onward to 
that stage of man, when an easy chair beside a blazing 
hearth, a faithful attendant, and frequent visits from 
younger members of the family, who are now occupying 
the places by them vacated, constitute their little store of 
earthly wants or pleasures. But these I mention had not 
yet arrived at this : they could still grace their hospitable 
board, to do the honours of it, and could still enjoy the 
sometimes boisterous mirth that crept within their doors ; 
nay, they could even join in it themselves. 

A strange contrast existed between the interior and ex- 
terior of this mansion, on the night I am recalling to mind. 
The chilling blast seemed to have swept all away, for 
nought could be seen or heard, save an occasional howl 
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of wind as it found some towering tree to wrestle with, 
or played among the little hills in undisturbed dominion. 
The snow was beginning to fall in larger flakes upon the 
already whitened earth, and seemed as if it were disposed 
to conceal from view the village tracked way, which had been 
so nicely swept for the Christinas guests^ arrival. The noble 
trees, that in the sunny time lent so great an ornament to 
the whole scene, now filled up the measure of the dreary 
prospect. Within the house, how different ! A spacious 
lighted hall, leading to various chambers, whose ample- 
curtained windows well defied the entrance of the searching 
monster ; the oft-replenished hearth shed a bright glow upon 
the gaudy -coloured carpet, nor rested here, but upward rose 
till it dwelt upon the merry faces of the group, and told 
forth every beaming eye and sparkling glance. 

There was much dancing among the younger folk, till 
a round game of cards was proposed, and haste was made 
to make the table ready. This was soon accomplished; not 
so soon the after part, namely, the seating at the table. 
There was a marked uneasiness in some fair faces, a hesita- 
tion in others ; however, this was all settled at last, and 
my attention was confined to one. She was a young girl 
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of about seventeen^ exceedingly fair ; so much so^ that the 
bloom of health and excitement that were visible in her^ 
seemed but the grafting of the rose upon the lily. Her 
fair hair was unconfined^ and fell in ample ringlets on her 
fairer shoulders. When I first observed her a shower of 
ringlets shaded her brow^ but as her eagerness in the game 
had increased, she had thrown back these slight impedi- 
ments, and left uncovered a face full of ardour and excite- 
ment, but breathing forcibly every inmost feeling of her 
pure heart. She knew not that the whole company had 
their gaze on her;— some in admiration, some in wonder, 
some in envy ; — for never was there merit either of soul or 
body that did not attract her in her train. It was whis- 
pered, ^^Who is this stranger that seems so eager at the 
game ? She heeds not who beholds her.^^ *' I know not, 
except that she be the squire's niece, renowned for her 
beauty, and, it is added, for her amiable qualities ; though 
it were difficult to call that amiable, that seeks to gain ano- 
ther's loss.'' ^^ See !" said a third, "with what haste she has 
just grasped the rich pool ; they say she resembles her late 
mother, who was very handsome, but she was all generosity, 
all charity." 
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In the midst of these ill-natured remarks, they who knew 
her looked grieved and disappointed. The noble youth who 
had thought himself so happy to be seated by her side, 
scarcely knew how to look or feel; he could not blame, 
but he could grieve, to see the yet increasing eagerness, 
even beyond decorum. At length, the last pool being 
poured into her lap, she suddenly rose from the table, and 
exclaimed, " I am happy, I can now relieve the wretched 
suffering that this morning was brought to our know- 
ledge ; '* and ere there was time to bar her she had fled. 
Not far behind was the fine youth who had sat beside her : 
he assisted to envelope her in warm clothing (for she could 
not be diverted from her purpose of affording immediate 
relief to the sufferers), and together they set out on their 
charitable mission. True, it was cold without, but her heart 
was warm within, and with airy footstep she lightly trod 
the unswept snow, and soon reached the humble dwelling. 
No locks and bars guarded the entrance, but a simple 
latch and bolt inside. She gave a gentle tap : " Who is 
there?'' a feeble voice was heard to say. "A friend,'' 
our heroine replied, in silvery notes, that echoed through 
the stillness of the night. " Then God be praised ; " and 
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the old man hasteiied to admit this friend. He held in his 
hand a glimmering rushlight that had not long to glimmer^ 
yet it gave sufficient light to view the wretchedness within ; 
the grate held but a few dying embers, and by its side was 
stretched the withering form of a dying woman, who, with 
this aged man, had struggled hard, till penury had wrought 
its work, and soon would lay her low. 

The fair girl waited for no tale of woe, — this the eye 
had told ; — but poured out from her dress, in which she 
had gathered all her money, a ready boon. The old man 
fell on his knees before her, and cried out, " What blessed 
angel is this that comes to visit me ? has heaven opened 
and sent down the fairest of her glory ? '' Forgive an old 
man's ecstasy, and picture to yourself how improbable it 
must seem to him, to see in the dead of a wintry night a 
young creature clad in white, pouring upon him more coins 
than he had perhaps ever possessed ; but she had done her 
deed and now lightly tripped away, hearing, as far as ear 
could hear, an old man's blessing on her head. Alas ! as 
far as earthly comforts go, this pious man's prayer has not 
been heard. • But if blessings followed her from behind, 
did not honours meet her on return? The hall was filled 
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to greet the blushing girl^ and bear her back before the 
admiring throng ; the squire himself must lead her on, to 
receive the laurels she had woven for herself, nor did he 
forget to tell that thus it was her mother did, and how he 
well knew no unholy purpose moved her child^s heart. 

But we will not dwell on the heart-felt joy she felt at 
gladdening the aching heart, or upon the pride of friends 
at beholding in her this bright germ. We will look again 
at the poor man. For some time he stood in deep astonish- 
ment, unable to explain either to himself or his languishing 
partner, this merciful interposition. Mechanically he had 
closed the door ; but he was on his knees, still with the taper 
in his hand, which now was quite extinguished. He was 
roused by the darkness which succeeded ; he feebly felt his 
way to the closed shutter, opened it, and beheld that it was 
already morning ; the sun had risen, and was dispersing with 
his generous warmth the deep snow ; faster and faster fell 
the drops of new-made water from the roof past his little 
window, and echoed on the pavement. It was the sabbath 
morn, and the village bells were ringing joyfully. Now he 
could go abroad and procure the necessaries they required ; 
he knew that the disciples were suffered to pick the ears 
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of com on the sabbath-day^ and he hesitated not to seek 
the owner of the village stores. This man was preparing 
to go to church : he did not do business on the sabbath-daj^ 
and recommended others to be more observant. This was 
no time for argument ; a sick wife who needed some im- 
mediate relief, was urging his steps onward till he came 
to the vicar^s house. He entered there, told his trouble and 
his dehverance, was quickly loaded with all that could 
comfort them both, and was departing, when, like the good 
Disciple, he turned again to request the vicar would oflfer 
in the church a thanksgiving, ^^for timely aid afforded to a 
distressed family, by an unknown hand.^^ 
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GRATITUDE. 



The summer sun is high 
Above the green-clad earthy 

And cloudless is the sky 
That unto it is girth. 



The earth is parched and dry^ 
And heated is the plain ; 

The wind scarce heaves a sigh, 
Nor gives a gentle strain. 



How grateful are the brooks^ 
To the tired wanderer's eye : 

He but casts his fevered looks 
Upon its banks, to thither fly. 
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The rising bank he gains. 

Where high the streamlet swells, 
Where hidden silence reigns 

'Mid limpid water spells. 



He gently laves his hand 
Beneath the water clear. 

As it kisses on the strand 
The pebbles bright and clear. 



How dear the shady tree 
That lifts its branches high. 

With waviugs light and free 
To shade the sunny sky. 



Beneath a castle wall 
That glitters in the sun. 

Is heard the dull footfall 
Of some lone cheerless one. 
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Its sound is dull and slow 
As it treads the stony earth : 

There's no light airy flow, 
As flows the step of mirth. 



Some sentinel is there; 

Ah ! these are days of war. 
Of fights of deathly care. 

Of battles with their gore. 



Now France with wretched zeal 
Falls on her Christian heirs ; 

From death there's no appeal, 
For him who. Christ's yoke bears. 



Alike the young and old 
Meet in their trying hour ; 

Alike both strong and bold 
Shine in their steadfast power. 
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Though some with limbs that fail. 

The soul in equal strength^ 
That flutter in the gale. 

That ends their days^ short length. 



There may be seen some there, 
Br^ht gems amid the throng. 

The youthful and the fair. 
Who here bloom not for long. 



Upon a lonely way. 

Sequestered from the crowd. 
Hushed by the winged lay. 

And arched with emerald shroud,- 



There paced, with step subdued 
Three maids of courtly mien. 

Whose forms, with grace endued. 
Securely there might screen. 
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They start — ^they stop— then list ; 

A taint weak voice they hear ; 
They catch the word ^^ Assist/^ 

And softly they draw near ; 



And creeping from their shade. 
And nearing castle wall. 

They ne'er their footsteps stayed, 
But hastened to the caU. 



They see a stalwart man, 
In battle garb arrayed. 

Whose visage, pale and wan. 
Had many a footstep stayed. 



Did I not tell of three. 
That started at the sound P 

Now only one I see. 

And backward two are bound. 
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She gently bei^ds her o'er, 
And feels his burning hand, 

And forth her sweet words pour. 
Like music soft and bland. 



With footstep light and quick. 
She clears the grassy mound. 

And then the copse-wood thick 
Across it doth she bound. 



She hears the murmuring spring 
Of water full and clear. 

Its tuneful droppings ring 
Like music in her ear. 



She fills her tiny hands 
With water to the brim. 

And soon again she stands 
Beady to succour him. 
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This she repeats SLgoin, 

Until, with strength returning, 
The strengthened man would fiiin 

Show gratitude's rendering. 



She saw him rise, and pleased 
She marked the vigorous form. 

From transient pain released, — 
A calm sncoeeding storm. 



Pleased and content she hies 
Back to the grassy bank ; 

The bending flowers e^en rise, 
Fresh as before they sank. 



Just turning on the rill. 
Before shc^s lost to view. 

She sees him on the hill ; 
He's waving her adieu. 
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Dajs^ weeks, and months had fled^ 
And nature^s face was grey ; 

Oreen leaves around had sped. 
And flowers had bloomed away. 



A sombre chamber held 
Three maidens fair to see. 

Listing the bell that knelled, 
A near friend^s destiny. 



The door flew open wide. 
The armed men rushed in, 

Aousing the foaming tide 
Of their dark work of sin. 



No bended knees, no tears. 

That beauteous eyes could weep, 
No woman's trembling fears. 

Could reach their heart-chord deep. 
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One senseless maid was borne 
Far from this scene of woe 

And journeyed till the dawn 
Waked on the world below. 



No harsh words smote her ears ; 

Yea, all was gentleness. 
Bidding her chase her fears, 

Her girlish feebleness. 



An ivy-clustered hall, 

With battlements on high, 

And many a crumbling wall. 
Showed there were ruins nigh. 



But not inhabited. 

Save by the owlet's nest. 
Or bat> or winged bird's bed. 

Made in some hollow crest. 
d2 
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But of the modern hall 
Built slightly out of sights 

Lest such decay recall 

The end of man^s low might. 



Here signs of busy life. 

And silence-breaking sounds. 
Kept up the merry strife 

Of life's gay merry rounds. 



And as they reached the door. 
Where steeds had known to stay. 

Bewildered Ellen saw 
The guider of her way. 



' Safe here from harm thotflt be. 
Guarded by matrons kind. 

For once thou succoured me, — 
A friend till death thou^lt find.' 
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BECEIPT FOE A PLEASANT EVENING. 



Procure three persons of each sort ; such as three laughers^ 
three talkers, three walkers, three sleepers, three listeners, 
three singers, three addicted to learned discussions, three 
jokers or punsters, three that will serve to make game of; 
mix these well together, pouring in an equal quantity of 
kindness and politeness, and extracting the bitter as it 
comes to the top. Take care that the caldron (room) they 
are mixed in be weU heated by means of a large fire, and 
the further addition of lamps ; we advise black moving fire- 
screens to be avoided. You wiU find in a short time these 
ingredients will settle into steady form ; beware not to stir 
them too much, only occasionally bring to the top a song 
or a piece of music. These having been well shaken, turn 
up the laughers, and so in succession, for three hours, 
till all have been uppermost, and that not one can charge 
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the other with receiving extra attention ; if any remain^ 
they will do well cooked again the following day. Add 
your own improvements as experience may suggest^ and 
we ensure a good evening. 
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PARKGATE. 



After visiting several places in North Wales, we alighted 
upon Parkgate, a very small bathing-place, seven miles 
between it and Flint. This seven miles is sometimes filled 
with sea-water, and when the tide is out, persons walk 
across to the opposite side, the water most completely 
leaving it bare. Fifty years ago it was very different ; this 
was the landing-place for large ships from Ireland (Liver- 
pool was then nothing) ; but many acres of land are now 
shown you, covered with verdure, where so lately the water 
was ; and it is expected, that in a few years the tide will 
not reach it at all. Parkgate is noted for its cockle banks ; 
it is both curious and amusing, to watch the boats come 
in at every high tide, and land their cargoes of cockle-girls 
and cockle-fish; while a score of wretched donkeys, and 
women, girls, and men, are waiting to purchase ind 
carry off the treasure. In a few minutes each donkey has 
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a weighty bag of cockles placed upon his back^ which is^ 
in an accustomed quick way^ caught up at each end by 
two men^ and placed upon them. Some of the donkeys 
have au expert way of receding backwards or forwards at 
the moment the bag is about to descend upon their backs : 
I have seen this feat performed three successive times^ to 
the no small amusement of the men. 

Perhaps there is no place in this country where longevity 
is so remarkable as at Parkgate. The old people are hand- 
some and vigorous^ enjoying every faculty at eighty and 
ninety years of age ; this is quite a general age to see them 
about. One day I^ with some young ladies, was walking 
in a field, and a particularly handsome venerable old man, 
walking without any stick aid, was near us, examining, 
with great interest, a plot of potatoes. We said to him, 
"Can you show us a path to get upon?'' which brought 
us into conversation. Amongst other things, he drew 
our attention to his " tatees,'' which were very promising. 
I said to him, " You seem a healthy old man.'' He said, 
" Thank God, I am in perfect health, not an ailing about 
me, and a good age. Ladies, what age say you.»*" 
" Seventy," we replied. " No, eighty-nine last birthday. 
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and my good woman died two years ago^ aged eighty-one ; 
we had lived togeth^ sixty years. I have no children, 
nev&t had any ; but God is very good to give me such 
health to work ; even now I work at my trade^ and am 
comfortably off/' He begged us to call upon him, de- 
scribed to us where his house was, told us we should know 
it by seeing a board over the door, with his name and 
trade set forth, namely, a tailor ; we saw the house, but 
did not enter, we had not time. In another of our walks, 
we met, entering the town at one end, a gig full of men 
and women, dressed in their holiday clothes, and grinning 
from ear to ear, horse and all, with some pleasure that was 
in store for them. We walked on to the other end of the 
paradety and there saw another similar affair, and behind 
that another ; so we sat down on the parade and watched 
the progress. Presently a large covered van came into the 
town, which was speedily emptied of about ten young 
ladies in white or fancy dresses, and a similar proportion of 
gentlemen ; then the van was taken into the hotel yard, 
and disburthened of half-a-dozen hampers full of eatables. 
Vehicle after vehicle arrived, everybody seemed acquainted 
with the whole party, and we had full view of the noisy 
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meetings and recognitions. Presently thej seemed at s^ 
stand; they had all met here to have a da/s picnic^ and it 
was the most glorious fine day that could be; however^ we 
saw it was decided to send some of the *'men part** to 
find a suitable place for the dining hall^ and direct the 
preparing of the meal. Well I at one end of the parade 
there is a fields with three sides walled rounds and the other 
left open to the sea, where, close upon the beach, a cargo 
of cow-hides was lying exposed to dry, having been drifted 
ashore &om a Russian vessel shipwrecked a few miles off. 
Well ! we could not go near this place even, for the stench 
was awful; but I suppose the wind, at this moment, was 
blowing the perfume away from the field; however, the 
whole party went in to their dinners, and we walked home 
to ours. 

Our dining-room windows looked out upon the small 
pier, and we saw the pleasure-boat preparing to take the 
party a sail, it being just high tide. While we were look- 
ing at this, we heard the crowd advancing, and saw them 
thronging down the pier, and getting on board as quickly 
as possible; our eyes were fixed upon the scene, when 
we all at once exclaimed, '^ Some one has fallen backwards 
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off the pier into the water \" and the heads of everybody, 
as if by magic, turned towards it. Two men leisurely 
put their arms down the side of the pier, and waited for 
the second or third rise above the water, and then dragged 
up the most wretched little fellow possible, and hustled 
him down towards the hotel. The lady at the head of our 
table said, '^ Send Joseph, the footman, and tell him to 
bring in the poor little child, and I will see he is put to 
bed and has warm baths,'' &c. ; but they seemed to be 
quickly making for the hotel, so, upon second thoughts, 
it was found better to leave him to his friends. 

Something like fifty went in the boat, and the remainder 
staid and amused themselves in the town. In the course of 
the afternoon we were out again, and, seeing a nice well- 
dressed boy about ten years old, we asked him if he knew 
anything of the poor boy who was so unsuitably dipped, 
observing we were very sorry, as doubtless he lost the plea- 
sure of a sail, and had perhaps a severe cold in exchange. 
The boy listened very attentively, and then said, " I am 
the boy ! and am quite right again ; I was just put to bed, 
and given something warm, and fell asleep, and now I am 
up, dressed in another suit of clothes. I was not of their 
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party^ so I did not lose the sail. I had only gone to look on 
at them^ and jnst stepped back and fell in ; but I did not 
mind it, I knew some one would pull me out, and I am 
very fond of the water." Whether by accident, or other- 
wise, I know not, but Mathews, the sailor, kept them out 
until the tide was so low he could only bring the boat to 
within some yards of the pier, and each person had to 
submit to be earned there on his shoulders, though, if there 
were any penalty to pay, I am sure he paid it. "We 
thought he would never have done placing his back to the 
side of the boat, and ploughing off through the mud with 
now a bundle of white flounces on his back, now a nice 
young lady, who sat quietly in his arms, then a great un- 
wieldy creature who did her best to upset him ; then a pair 
of little boys in his arms, or may-be a long-legged man on 
his back, who was no sooner fixed there than another man 
sprang upon hmy in a similar position ; however, the iron- 
built Hercules, nothing daunted, contrived to deposit them 
on terra fima. This terrible affair was at length concluded, 
and they paired off to their field to have a dance to wind 
up, and a pretty winding round it was, merry as grigs 
could be. 
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About eight o'clock there was a good sprinkling of 
carriages and people on the Neston road, all at a dead stop, 
except that having set off in orderly procession, the head 
had become disjointed from the tail, for in one vehicle, 
which formed about the middle of this snake, softly reposed 
a few stones of fat, in the form of a lady. The horse, thin 
and wretched, loudly called for her alighting, and a gentle- 
man on horseback, who chanced to be passing on the road, 
and saw the horse not able to stir, said, "This is too 
heavily loaded, it must have as little to carry as possible, 
and this good lady must be put behind a strong horse/' 
Whereupon sundry strong horses were applied to, whose 
protectors averred they were well packed already. " Don't 
you see, there are four of us in a small light cart ? and 
we weigh about the same as this Mrs. Lumpy." The 
benevolent young gentleman had undertaken a difficult 
task, and I hardly know how he settled it ; the vocife- 
rations in the forward party were loud until they discovered 
that poor Mrs. Lumpy could really not be disposed of, and 
then (praise be to them) they did melt their hearts a wee 
bit. 

Oh, the pleasures of a picnic ! Where are they flown ? or 
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did they ever exist ? The sight of these creatures, jaded 
and tired, some of them a ten miles' journey before them, 
their faces red and burning, with sundry streaks of brown 
upon them, caused by the application of unclean hands; and 
woe betide the dresses next morn, they would not know 
themselves in their lost beauty. One thing, I hope they 
had a good night's rest, and dreamt it all over again. 
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ON THE DEATH OF A STUDENT AT 

CAMBEIDGE. 



Now rose the sun on Cambridge pile. 
And gilded all her towers, awhile. 
The air soon filled with merry sounds. 
And morn conmienced her busy rounds ; 
And every soul that dwelt therein 
Did praises to his Maker bring. 
One turret window opened wide. 
Whence hand put forth the twig to guide. 
And bend the ivy stem to grow. 
And o^er the lattice its shade to throw ; 
A few such calls of duty done. 
The youth his worldly cares did shun. 
And give his heart and soul to seek 
His Father^s love, and peaceful keep. 
The volume opened, and he read 
The burial service of the dead ; 
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Nor passed it by, till with due thought 

On his own end himself he brought; 

And fortified his mind that day^ 

To live, or die, as sentence may. 

A few short hours, and nimble steed. 

That oft would arch his neck to feed 

From his own hand, was led 

To portal gate, and soon had fled. 

Bearing Ws rider swift away, 

From learning's minaret array. 

From rein or check entirely freed. 

And still increasing in his speed. 

He dashed in fury down the dell. 

And with a fearful shock he fell. 

The creature raised itdelf, and stood 

Erect, beside the fallen youth, 

And snuffed the air, and pawed the ground, 

And trod his master round and round ; 

Whilst he unconscious lay, and bled. 

Till soon the impark of Ufe had fled. 
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ON THE DEATH OF MISS H ^Y. 



How short has been thy passage to the tomb ! 
A simple floweret, plucked in early bloom ; 
And yet not so, — thou art but called away. 
To bloom in holiness through endless day. 
Here on this lowly earth a root was struck. 
Angels beheld, and were sent down to pluck ; 
But its sweet fragrance still remains behind. 
And many a heart its vision still may find. 
How sweet has been thy passage to the tomb ! 
Loving and loved— by friends to whom 
Thou hast been lent. Little didst thou know. 
What cares oppress the earth-bom sons of woe ; 
By generous hand thy earthly wants were fed. 
And friends and kindred soothed thy dying bed; 
But now no more they see thy happy face. 
That did so late their weeping circle grace ; 
A beauteous herald, thou art gone before. 
To welcome them to joys for evermore. 
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UNEEQUITED LOVE. 



Who can say for why the tear doth flow. 
Or tell for whom the bosom heaves a sigh ? 

Angelic power, unknown to us below, 
As is the heart that fills the mourner's eye. 



Eor friends departed to a world of peace. 
Who wait with joy to give us welcome there ; 

Or soul that prays to heaven for release 
From this world^s endless sin and care. 



'Tis none of these that cause my breast to heave. 
And chill my blood though 'neath a summer sky. 

And listen to the warbling birds, then leave. 
And say. Ah ! you more happy far than I. 
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The sweetest pleasure of our life is love. 
But truly this a mutual love must be, — 

A true picture of that enjoyed above 

By all the saints and angels that there be. 



Not such as mine, that unrequited is, 

TJnfelt, unknown, by creature save myself; 

And like the rose that blossoms, buds, and blooms, 
Then withering, dies unseen but by itself. 



But, oh I may this make me my heart prepare 
For Him who says, By me you all are loved ; 

How can I sinfully with this cbmpare 
The hope so vain, to be by man beloved ? 



E 2 
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REMINISCENCE OF A LAST MEETING. 



If thou wert by my side, 
I should be happy now ; 

All things beauteous on this earth, 
And wanting only thou. 



The lovely setting sun. 
Still lingering to our view. 

Ere his glorious course has run. 
Brings my memory back to you. 



The hills I gaze on there, 
(yer-tinged with crimson dye. 

The sun^s latest gift, ere 
He sinks behind the sky. 
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The open casement where 

We once together smiled^ 
When I thought to have no care^ 

So by love to thee beguiled. 



That cahn and placid sea,, 

Whose surface scarce does heave. 
Her rippling seems to me 

But a murmuring for thee. 



All things speak of thee, love, 
Where'er I turn my tearful eye ; 

All things breathe for thee, love. 
In air, and earthy and sky. 



I see thy noble form. 

Come o'er the verdant plane ; 
Approach I come near I and warm 

My hreahmg heart again. 
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Ah ! most deceitful vision. 
Why comest thou, I implore. 

With such a sweet illusion 
Of greeting him once more ? 



Begone, fond memory, hence ! 

And leave me to inquire, 
If yet his heart relents. 

My sentence sad and dire. 



Maybe a form more bright. 
Another heart more dear. 

Is kindled with delight. 
That thou art ever near. 



Perhaps in her thou^lt find 
A kindred soul to thee. 

More worthy of thy noble mind 
Than I should ever be. 
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Then mayest thou with her run 

A great and safe career, — 
Have all things joyous 'neath the sun. 

For thy blest portion here. 
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ON THE RUINS OF CAEBOWKLEY. 



See yonder mountain's swelling form. 
Whose massive walls its crest adom^ — 
Walls that have long defied the gale 
Of winter blasts and storm^ and hail ; 
Walls that do boast such lengthened age^ 
As puzzles many a learned sage 
To tell who planted them aloft^ 
And bid them rest on hillock soft^ 
With moss, and turf, and yeUow gorse, 
And bramble bush, in varied force ; 
Clothing their steep ascent in green. 
And smiling on the verdant scene. 
See how her castle towers stand. 
Like monarchs of the distant strand. 
Her head ne'er bends obsequious bow ; 
Not e'en the wind will she endow 
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With-low submission. But her height 
On either side is capped by hill^ 
That fain would say^ in accents still ; 
We view from our enchanted height^ 
To us^ thy puny soaring mighty 
And boast our smoother front to be 
More glorious to man's eye than thee ; 
Since all our beauty is our own, 
Whilst thine in part a work of stone. 
Nearer are we to that bright blue. 
Spangled with gems of every hue ; 
Nearer are we to that pale moon, 
That sheds on us her gentle boon. 
Who knows what tale this castle grey. 
May keep concealed of bygone day. 
Wrapped in her walls, and darksome cells ; 
What tale of mirth, or fearful yells ; 
How hosts of men in armour shone. 
Moving in mass to battle on ; 
How glittering were their spears, and bright 
Was blazoned buckler for the fight ; 
How 'neath that ivy-cluslered arch. 
The Cambrian warlike host did march ? 
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Or who can say but gallant knight 
Dwelt in yon tower, with lady bright. 
And graced the hall with festal throng, 
Who gliding danced the courts along ? 
But silence keeps my mouldering grey; 
But silence speaks, what does it say ? 
^ As I am now to ruin come. 
Count not the worth of riches* sum. 
Grasp not the things of fading time. 
Make lasting riches to be thine/ 
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A RAMBLE. 



Do you feel disposed for a stroll with me this fine 
September morning? The air is so serene, and withal so 
clear are the mountains yonder, that I think we may expect 
to enjoy an extensive view somewhere. Where shall it be? 
land or water ramble, hill or dale? Can you climb the 
steep rock, and not dream of falling, though the wind be 
rufi^ed high ? Your looks declare approval to whatever I 
may suggest ; well, then, here we will turn. How rich does 
all nature seem, now everything has reached the pinnacle of 
perfection ! The trees are as full of foliage as they can be ; 
all their beauty is now displayed before us. Let us admire 
while we may, for a few short weeks and their now lovely 
garb will be withering on the patli wc tread, yellow cups for 
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the morning dew^ and glittering with crystal drops^ floating 
as the wind lifts the crisp leaves on which they gather. 

We do admire^ and will enjoy our lovely walk among the 
thick trees that spread their fall branches over head^ shelter- 
ing the way from the burning sun ; and we will pause to 
examine the banks on either side of us : their flowers are 
of every hue, like precious stones dropped upon a bed of 
crowded emerald green, and they lift their tiny heads so 
modestly above as if half inclined to smother their existence ; 
and truly for some we must scatter the leaves, and lift them 
up, before we shall know their pretty form or sweet 
perfume. 

We have already come deep into this wood, and shall 
soon enter upon quite another scene. Now shut your eyes, 
and I will lead you; I beseech, do not attempt to look 
until I tell you to do so. Now you may open your eyes, 
and see what a wonderful view is before us. Ah! you 
start; this precipice is indeed stupendous: hold by these 
trees, whose roots are deep struck in the rock, and bend to 
the charming valley. See how luxuriant the foliage is be- 
twixt us and the bottom of the hill; elegant shrubs, of 
different tints, entirely cover in some parts, though in others 
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the bleached rock and rough stony comers are jutting fcnr- 
ward. On some of these points, and on the narrow winding 
path, we distinguish the Welsh goat, with its long flowing 
hair; it is delighting in its free life, living as it was bom 
to live, not caught and tethered to slavery. How firmly, 
and yet gracefully, it treads wherever there is place for its 
tiny feet. What can be more picturesque than that deep 
valley ? There are hills enclosing it on every side, and a 
sweet meandering river waters its banks, as well as adds 
much to the charm of our prospect. But I see you have 
discovered a small white cottage, with many bowers of roses, 
and evidences of a refined hand in cultivated flowers. Yes, 
she is now sitting at the foot of a favourite tree, holding a 
book, but I scarcely think reading from it. She is young 
and gentle, but I will not say young and gay, for, could we 
approach her, we should trace upon her features care,; and 
settled grief; the cause is a mystery, and to strangers she 
does not open the wound. We can only see in her calm 
and serious air that she has passed a stormy sea of life, and 
found a peaceful haven at last ; for as a tremendous sea, 
after a gale, is subdued, while it retains upon its dark waters 
some indescribable symptom of late uneasiness, so we all 
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remark her peace is only subdued emotion : there still lin- 
gers a something at the hearths core^ which rocks and hills^ 
rivers and fountains^ can never efface. 
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SPRING. 



Beautiful Spring ! we call thee fair. 
With thy gracious smile and modest air ; 
And we cheer thee on thy flowery way. 
Dashing the wintry clouds away ; 
And we hail the deepened blue on high. 
And silvery clouds that are floating by. 
Hung in air by invisible spell. 
Varying in form ere the eye can tell. 
We sigh for the breath that Spring can give. 
By heavenly hand, that earth may live. 
To fresher grow, by the hand of time. 
And richer yield, by the bright sunshine. 
Gaze on the sky, with her st-arry veil, 
Mocking the silvery moon so pale ; 
All sweetly melts into open day. 
Obedient to the golden ray. 
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Beautifal Spring ! we'll rise with the lark. 
And to the singing birds we^ hark. 
And wave onr hair in the morning breeze. 
And seat ns beneath the budding trees. 
And learn from their branches, twined above. 
To twine our hearts together in love; 
We^ talk of the clods that ronnd ns lay. 
That soon will be waving green and gay; 
And we^ talk, sweet Spring, of thy early flight. 
Which kindles anew the summer li^t. 
And wish that our spring of life may be 
The herald of purer light — ^like thee. 
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THE WIND. 



The graceful bough is bending. 
With its airings light and free, 

And pretty leaves are trembling. 
Upon the willow tree ; 



And the sturdier branches dip 
Their plumes into the rill. 

As the winds, in sportive skip. 
Are dancing on the hill. 



And the leaves that lay around. 
So withered and so dry. 

From their bed they take a bound. 
And tlu*ough the air they fly. 
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And they're met by many more. 
New travellers on the way. 

As down to earth they pour. 
Throughout the live-long day. 



They but kiss the dewy herb. 
Ere they rise upon the wing. 

And like gay and merry bird. 
Depart in fairy ring. 



But there's resting for the gale. 
And there's ceasing for the wind. 

And home for sear leaves pale. 
On banks with mosses lined. 
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THE FAITHFUL STEED. 



The night came on, and stillness reigned 

Across the battle plain ; 
The silent moon her light had gained. 

And o'er the earth had reign. 



But now and then the gentle wind 

Ruffled the silent air. 
And sent her breezes, soft and kind. 

Athwart some sleeping lair. 



But now and then the stifled moan. 

From victim of the day. 
Was answered by some comrade's groan. 

As they together lay. 

v2 
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The gallant chargers that had borne 
Some of the toil and pain^ 

Were left togetheR and forlorn. 
And tethered rein to rein. 



They mingled with their masters^ groan. 

Their fiery snorts and neighs. 
And tamed them from the hand unknown^ 

And from the stranger's ways* 



As lay a tired soldier near. 
Wounded and fainting he. 

Unable his flight home to clear. 
And waiting his destiny. 



He thinks he hears his charger loud 
Echoing the darksome plain. 

And struggles o'er the fallen crowd. 
And treads amid the slain. 
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At last he see^ his well-loved steed, 

And calls forth all his power. 
To loose the bands, so he be freed 

In this distressing hour. 



As soon as done, the wounded chief 
Exhausted lays him near. 

And seeks a respite of relief. 
By faithful servant dear. 



But he had borne him from his home, 
When last the sun had risen ; 

To the scene of battle fight and foam. 
And now to this dark prison. 



And ere another sun gave light 
On the morn and the grave. 

He'd drag him back with fevered might. 
And his loved master save. 



70 THE FAITHFUL STEED. 

He did his work^ and laid him on 
The threshold of his door ; 

But his own strength was past and gone^ 
He fell, to rise no more. 
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MEMORY. 



I have thought of the hours that are past^ 

And of the many days that are gone; 

I have thought how the moments fly fast, 
And how fleet are the wings that have borne. 



I have dug up the treasures of mind. 
And probed each recess of the heart; 

Fettered memory Fve tried to unbind. 
And lay open the unlettered chart. 



With delicate touch I have traced 
Each picture of memory, where 

Kind words and kind faces have graced 
Remembrance of scenes that ai-e there. 



7^ MEMORY. 

And I've placed them on eminence high. 
And lifted them up in the air ; 

And have left them with e'en a sigh. 
In which gratitade had its share. 



I. have sought in my memory's chart. 
For the days that I passed in woe ; 

They still hold a place in my heart. 
Though to the former far below. 



I have lived many years in a day, 

I have counted the joys and the woes ; 

I have told something o'er in a lay. 
And still more my memory knows. 
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HOME. 



I hear them tell of a foreign land^ 

Across the ocean deep. 
Where glittering gold is on the strand^ 

In many a wondrous heap. 



I hear them tell of another land. 

Where treasures of silver are ; 
They tell of her mountain heights so grand. 

Of her rivers stretching far. 



They tell of lands where the diamond bright 

And the ruby red are seen. 
Glittering, as if the stars of the night. 

Their rivals only had been. 



74 HOME. 

They tell of lands where the scorching rays 

Of the burning sun do faU, 
With a torrid heat for many days. 

Upon terrestrial ball. 



They tell of regions of ice and snow. 

And leaf-deserted trees. 
Where the cooling rivers cease to flow, 

And frozen are the seas. 



But tell me of the land of my birth. 

So rich in every store; 
My English home — ^flower of the earth, 

On thee my love I pour ! 
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